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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MONONGAHELA BRIDGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

BY HERBERT DU PUT. 

As the original of the present structure spanning the 
Monongahela River at the foot of Smithfield Street was one 
of the earliest of Pittsburgh's monuments, it might be well 
to give some slight description of the conditions which sur- 
rounded its organization and something regarding its diffi- 
culties and troubles, together ^vith a brief outline of its life 
from its construction, through three structures to the pres- 
ent time. 

Pittsburgh in the early years of the last century was a 
small straggling center occupying principally the Eastern 
bank of the Monongahela River. The banks on both sides 
were covered with foliage, and forest trees found firm root 
in the soil where now busy teams haul laden wagons over 
well-paved streets. At that time the Southside, from the 
bridge site up the river for a mile or two, was extensive 
open meadow-land, with two or three orchards and a dozen 
or so dwellings. Where Mt. "Washington now stands the 
hillsides were covered with woods where the youth of that 
day did their shooting, wild-pigeons being often found 
there in great numbers. On the Pittsburgh side of the 
river, near the site of the bridge-approach, where now stands 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad station, stood a monarch 
poplar tree, so prominent that for many years it was shown 
on the drop-curtain in the old Library Hall. Nearby, where 
now stands the Monongahela House, did the Hon. William 
Wilkins live, his grounds being beautifully laid out with 
flowers and shrubs. At that time all traflic passing from 
one side of the river to the other, was carried at the foot of 
Smithfield Street on a little ferry-boat owned by Enoch 
Wright of Westmoreland County and Andrew Herd of 
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Allegheny County, who leased the "buildings, ferry and 
improvements " to one Robert Shanhan. Where the ferry 
landed on the South side, stood Enoch Wright's stone 
house. Such was the appearance of the surroundings early 
in the Spring of 1810 when a few prominent members of 
the Borough of Pittsburgh met together for the purpose of 
seeing what might be done towards the construction of a 
bridge at this point. They were James O'Hara, Wm. Mc- 
Candless, David Evans, Ephraim Pentland, Jacob Beltz- 
hoover, Adamson Tannehill, Thomas Cromwell, Thomas 
Enochs, Dr. George Stevenson. 

After thoroughly canvassing the situation, they decided 
to memorialize the Legislature of the State for a charter of 
incorporation for what they felt was a necessity and what 
they hoped would turn out to be a valuable and important 
franchise. 

On the 19th of March, 1810, an Act was passed by the 
Legislature authorizing the Governor to incorporate a Com- 
pany for erecting a Bridge over the River Monongahela at 
Pittsburgh in the County of Allegheny. 

It provided that on or before the 1st of May, 1810, books 
for soliciting subscriptions should be opened ; that notice 
should be given in " all the public newspapers in the Boro 
of Pittsburgh, and one printed in the town of Washington 
in Washington County, one printed in Uniontown in Fay- 
ette County, and one printed in the Boro of Greensburg in 
Westmoreland County, during one calendar month, of the 
time and place, when and where said subscription books 
shall be opened by the Commission, and they shall be kept 
open for six hours in each of six judicial days until 2000 
shares shall be subscribed." 

An advertisement was inserted under date of April 9th, 
1810, in the "Pittsburgh Gazette" of April 27th, 1810, giv- 
ing public notice that books for the purpose of receiving 
subscriptions to the capital stock for erecting said bridge 
would be opened at the time and in the following places : 
viz, " at the Court House in the Boro of Pittsburgh on Sat- 
urday the 5th day of May next, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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" At Washington on Monday the 21st day of May next, 
at the house of Matthew Ocheltree. 

" At Uniontown on Monday the 28th day of May next, 
at the house of Thomas ColHns, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

" At Greensburg, on Monday the 4th day of June next, 
at the house of Samuel Drum, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

" At which times and places some one of the Commis- 
sioners will attend for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions and the first payment thereon, agreeably to law." 

The Commissioners then named were those who were 
active in bringing about the passage of this Act and who 
were named above as being instrumental in securing its 
passage. 

These Commissioners met in accordance with the adver- 
tisement, and under the terms of tlie Act were to receive 
Letters of Incorporation when 1000 shares of stock were 
subscribed and duly certified to, under the style and title of 
" The President, Managers and Company for erecting a 
bridge over the River Monongahela in the Boro of Pitts- 
burgh, County of Allegheny," with all the privileges inci- 
dent to a corporation, which shall have perpetual succession 
and the power to increase the capital stock to $100,000 and 
the par value of each share being |25.00. 

Every eflfbrt was made at this time to secure the neces- 
sary funds with which to organize the work, but ill-luck 
met all the efforts of those having the matter in hand, and 
the scheme lay dormant during several years afterward. 
However, early in 1816 renewed eftbrts were made to re- 
suscitate the work, and to do so it required an amendment 
to the original charter, so that a new bill was prepared and 
sent to Harrisburg as supplemental to the original charter, 
and this was presented to the Legislature and first read Jan. 
13th, 1816, and on the 17th it whs passed as "An Act rela- 
tive to building certain bridges over the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers opposite Pittsl)urgh." 

After the failure to secure suflicient capital to do the work 
ui.der the original charter of 1810, a new set of men took 
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hold of the scheme and through their earnest efforts, both 
direct and through their friends at Harrisburg, in time se- 
cured the passage of this supplemental bill. A letter still 
extant shows how earnest were the efforts of these early 
pioneers. It reads as follows : 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 10th, 1816. 
Deak Sir: — 

We will thank you when at Harrisburg to pay that attention to the 
petition from this place praying for the incorporation of a company to 
erect a bridge from the end of Smithfield Street across the Monongahela 
Kiver and use your exertion to promote this valuable and important 
object. 

As you are not individually interested in the subject, permit us to 
tender you an oflfer to remunerate you for your expenses whilst absent. 
Very Respectfully 

Your friends, 

Christian Latshaw 
John Thaw 
Wm. Wilkins 
Fr'd. Holmes 
Joseph McClurg, and 

P. GlliLELAND. 

To Samuel Douglass, Esq. 

It may be noted that this amended bill links together the 
Monongahela and Allegheny River bridges in the same Act. 
It of course will be remembered at this early day the friends 
of one Bridge Company worked with the friends of the 
other ; in fact, many of those interested in one being like- 
wise interested in the other scheme and were the Mononga- 
hela River people unsuccessful in floating their scheme in 
1810 the same financial difficulties attended the other. This 
is why the Act of 1816 increased the tolls to be charged 
and made it easier for the Commissioners to secure sub- 
scriptions to the stock. The following month, namely, on 
Feb. 17th, 1816, an Act was passed in which the Governor 
" was authorized to subscribe for 1600 shares of the stocks 
in the Monongahela and Allegheny River bridges, one-half 
to be paid when the piers and abutments are constructed, 
and the other when the superstructure is raised." 
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Soon after the passage of this bill the incorporators met 
and published the following notice : 

Pittsburgh, Monday April 15, 1816. 

This day books will be open at tiie house of Henry Westbay, comer 
of Wood and Third-streets, to receive subscriptions to the stock for 
erecting a BRIDGE over the river Monongahela, at the end of Smith- 
field-street. 

Shares, twenty-five dollars; of which five dollars are to be paid at the 
time of subscribing. 

This notice was printed in the form of a hand-bill and 
these were mailed to all prominent places to catch the pub- 
lic eye. Pursuant to this call, those having the City's in- 
terest at heart subscribed to the shares of the neAV company 
as follows : 

Wm. Wilkins, per John Thaw 

James Boss 

Oliver Ormsby 

Sutton McMickel . 

George Anshutz and Anshutz Robinson. 



Christian Latshaw . 
John Thaw 
Joseph McClurg 
Thomas Baird & Co. 
Walter Glenn . 
J. Denis . 
Henry Holdship 
Wm. Arb, Jr., 
Nathaniel Richardson 
James O'Hara 
Abraham Kirkpatrick 
P. Gileland . 
Peter Mowry . 
James Gray . 
George Robinson 
James S. Stevenson 
Robert H. Peebles 
Edward Pennington 
Wm. Lecky . 
George Patten 
John Hodge . 
Samuel Smith 



200 shares 

200 

200 

100 

200 

100 

50 

50 

50 

20 

15 

50 

20 

20 
100 

20 

20 

20 

60 

10 

20 

25 
8 

10 

10 

20 

20 
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Bichard Robinson 10 shares 

Wm. Arthurs 10 " 

Thomas Liggett 10 " 

Benjamin Eendreth . . . . 20 " 

John Osborne 10 " 

Robert Cochran 10 " 

Bakewell, Page & Bakewell . . . 50 " 

James Liggett 10 " 

Thomas Cooper 10 " 

D. & J. Chute 10 " 

James Patterson 15 " 

John McDonald 20 " 

Nathaniel Plummer, Jr. ... 20 " 

Benjamin Levey 20 " 

Sarah Starkey 20 " 

John Cochran 10 " 

Jacob Beltzhoover 20 " 

John McCormick 10 " 

In accordance with the Act of the Legislature, Simon 
Snyder, on the 22nd of July, 1816, being then Governor of 
the State, subscribed for and in behalf of the Common- 
wealth, for 1600 shares, so that the entire subscriptions at 
this time amounted to 3488 shares including the large sub- 
scription of the State. As the latter was not payable until 
the piers were finished, when the half of it would be due, 
the incorporators had to depend on the receipts of the first 
payment on the other 1888 shares, which at the subscrip- 
tion price of $5 per share in cash, gave the Company a lit- 
tle less than $10,000 with which to start its work. It may 
be said with pride that of all the shares subscribed, only 144 
were forfeited on account of non-payment thereon. Owing 
to the success of this subscription, it was now decided to 
begin active work, so, on June 11, 1816, the following 
named persons were chosen Managers: President, Wm. 
Wilkins ; Managers, James Ross, David Pride, Christian 
Latshaw, George Anshutz, Thomas Baird, "Wm. McCand- 
less, Philip Gileland, Benj. Page; Treasurer and Clerk, 
John Thaw. 

In the Act of Feb. 17, 1816, which as above stated. 
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amended also the Charter of the Allegheny River Bridge 
Company, the method of voting is fully covered under a 
peculiar design whereby the minority stockholders had in 
proportion to their holdings, a much stronger representa- 
tion and power than did the holders of the larger interest. 
This bill provided that " No stockholder shall have more 
than one vote for each share not exceeding five shares, one 
vote for every two shares above five and not exceeding ten, 
one vote for every four shares above ten and not exceeding 
twenty, and one vote for every six shares above twenty ; 
provided that no person shall have more than twenty votes 
at any election or in determining any question arising at 
said meeting, whatever number of shares he may have sub- 
scribed." The result of this i)eculiar method of voting 
shows that a man with five shares had five votes while to 
get ten votes he must own twenty-six shares, and to get 
nineteen votes he must own eighty shares, while to secure 
the maximum number of twenty votes he must control 
eighty-six shares of stock. Seldom were there more than 
125 votes cast at any one election, though the total capital 
amounted to 6440 shares at this time. This rule worked 
so curiously that in the election of 1882 when 5903 shares 
were used, they gave but 85 votes. 

The Board of Directors just elected immediately set to 
work to accomplish some good, and in order to get rid of 
the ferry which then monopolized the traffic across the 
river and to secure its lands, on June 27, 1816, an applicar 
tion was made to the Court of Common Pleas to appoint 
three discreet and disinterested freeholders to decide upon 
the price to be paid for the properties at the South end of 
the proposed bridge, owned by Enoch Wright and Jacob 
Beltzhoover, together with the ferry opposite, owned by 
Enoch Wright and Andrew Herd, and the interest of 
Robert Shanhan as lessor. In compliance with this peti- 
tion, two days later the Court appointed as Commissioners 
to assess these damages, Adamson TauMehill, Robert Simp- 
son and David Evans. The proceedings dragged along 
VOL. XXX. — 13 
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during several years, so that before they were concluded 
Adamson Tannehill, one of the Commissioners, died. The 
Court then on Oct. 21, 1822, by consent of the attorneys, 
selected John Darragh to fill the vacancy. These men met 
at the inn of James Crossan in Pittsburgh, where all the 
parties at interest were heard together with their witnesses, 
and finally a settlement was reached satisfactory to both 
sides. In the meantime, and while the Commission was 
sitting, on Aug. 14th, 1816, the Borough Councils of Pitts- 
burgh gave permission to use the wharf at the end of Smith- 
field Street for the Northern approach to the proposed 
bridge. On July 9th, 1816, while this ordinance was 
pending in Councils, the contract for the construction of a 
double-passage wooden-bridge, covered from end to end, 
was made with Joseph H. Thompson, from plans furnished 
by Lewis Wernwag, the contract price being $110,000. 

So great was the interest in the construction of this first 
bridge by the citizens of the City and also by the large 
number of country-people who came to town, that great 
crowds assembled on both sides of the river to watch the 
steady progress of the structure. At length the people 
were gratified by its completion and on October 10, 1818, it 
was first opened to foot-passengers and during the following 
month to loaded wagons. 

The « Gazette " of November 24th, 1818, noticed the fol- 
lowing account : 

MONONGAHELA BRIDGE. 

On Saturday (November 21st) the last arch of the Monongahela 
bridge being completed and the whole floored, the undertakers and 
builders announced the pleasing event by the discharge of cannon from 
the middle pier and the display of the United States flag waving over 
the central arch, having attached to its staff a beautiful banner with ap- 
propriate representations. 

The City Guards and the new company, Washington Guards, from 
Birmingham, paraded on their respective sides of the river, marched 
across and fired salutes. 

In the afternoon the workmen sat down to a substantial dinner, at 
which Mr. Johnson, the meritorious undertaker and Superintendent, pre- 
sided. 
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The following toasts were drunk : 

First — ^The State of Pennsylvania — ^the first in the Union for the num- 
ber and beauty of its bridges.* 

Second — The Legislature of Pennsylvania — their liberality has l^kept 
bright the hammer and the axe of the bridge builder. 

Third— The Governor.^ 

Fourth — The President of the United States — may the route of his 
next tour be entirely bridged.' 

Fifth — The Sixteenth Congress. 

Sixth — Henry Baldwin — above high water mark.* 

Seventh — ^Walter Lowrie.' 

Eighth — ^The President of the Monongahela Bridge Company — dis- 
tinguished for his public spirit.* 

Ninth — The Managers and Company — ^may their success equal their 
enterprise. 

Offered by one of the Managers : The Undertakers, the Builders of 
the Monongahela Bridge — t/idr success has equaled their enterprise. 

At the time of the opening of the bridge, Wm. H. Hart 
was made the first toll-collector, and continued so until his 
death on March 13th, 1865, having fulfilled the duties of 
his office for nearly 47 years with ability, firmness and un- 

> The subscriptions to the stock being insufficient, the Legislature under the Act 
above described, subscribed for 1600 shares of stock. 

2 Simon Snyder. 

s This toast was in reference to a visit of the President of the United States, James 
Monroe, in September of the preceding year. He had been making a tour South and 
West ; arriving by the Old Washington road on the 5th, he was conducted to the ferry- 
landing on the South Side where a splendid barge manned by four sea captains was in 
waiting. While rowing across the river accompanied by a band of music a national 
salute was fired from the City. Landing he was received with military honors by Capt. 
Irwin's Light Infantry Company, the authorities of the City and the citizens with loud 
cheers. A fine coach with four horses was in waiting but he preferred to walk with his 
escort up the bank to the elegant residence of William Wiikins (where the Mononga- 
hela House now stands). On the day following the Municipal authorities called on him, 
and an address was delivered by James Eoss, President of the Select Council and Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, to which President Monroe made an appro- 
priate reply. Afterwards on the same day, he visited the " New Garrison " as the United 
States Arsenal at Lawrenceville was then called. On the following day, Sunday, he 
attended Divine service in the morning at the Episcopal Church (old Trinity, usually 
called the Round Church), and in the afternoon at the First Presbyterian. He remained 
in Pittsburgh visiting the different manufactories and other places of interest until 
Wednesday, the 10th, when he departed expeditiously for Washington City. 

* Mr. Baldwin was then our distinguished representative in Congress. 

» Walter Lowrie, of Butler, the leading member of the State Senate, was afterwards, 
from 1819 to 1825, United States Senator. 

« Wm. Wiikins, later our Minister to Russia, and one of the most progressive and 
active men of the times. He was the first President of the Company and remained so 
until his death on June 23rd, 1865, at the age of 86 years. 
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swerving integrity. Mr. John Thaw, elected at the first 
meeting of the Managers on June 11th, 1816, as Treasurer 
and Clerk, the latter covering the office of Superintendent, 
was the father of the late "Wm. Thaw, and many of his de- 
scendants have since held prominent places in this com- 
munity. Faithfully and vsdth his well-known business pre- 
cision and exactness, did he retain the direction of the busi- 
ness afiairs of the bridge until his death on Sept. 3rd, 1866, 
in the 87th year of his age, thus having served the Com- 
pany over 50 years. Succeeding Mr. Hart the Board chose 
as his Assistant Montgomery Fedder, who had been a toll- 
keeper for many years. In consideration of his services, 
the Board on March 3rd, 1879, elected Mr. Fedder to be- 
come one of its members. He held this position and also 
that of Superintendent until his death on Sept. 24, 1884. 

The old portal at the end of Smithfield Street as it then 
stood with its quaint old-fashioned entrance, gave rather 
the appearance of a door-way to a country barn than the 
openings to a bridge crossing an important river. In the 
upper part of the portal and above the entrance to the 
bridge lived the toll-keeper, Mr. Hart, and his family. The 
covered structure had windows at occasional intervals along 
its sides to admit light, but at best, within was always dark 
and gloomy. The sight of such a peculiar structure caused 
wonderment and surprise to those first beholding it. In 
speaking of it some years since, the late Judge J. "W. F. 
White recalled his first impressions. Said he, " I will never 
forget the first time I saw the old bridge. I was with my 
aunt, an old lady who had long promised to take me to the 
City, and as we reached the top of Coal Hill, coming in 
from "Washington County where we then lived, I saw first 
the river and then the bridge. Looking down from the 
high hill at the two little black holes as they appeared to 
me in the bridge, I said, ' "Why, Aunt, do horses walk on 
top of the bridge?' 'No,' said she, 'they go through the 
bridge.' I told her that I thought she was mistaken, and 
it was not until we had descended the hill and nearly 
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readied the entrance that I discovered horses could actually 
go through it and not over it." 

In 1838 there existed just below the bridge a sandbar or 
island where it was customary for the people of that day 
to have their out-door celebrations. It stood two or three 
feet above the surface of the water and on one occasion in 
this year an ox-roast was held there in a grand jubilee 
gotten up by the Democrats after the election of David R. 
Porter. To reach the island on the day of the roast, a 
pontoon bridge was constructed of keelboats running from 
the bar to the shore. The late Col. Wm. Phillips was then 
a leader in the ranks of the Democratic party and dealt out 
ribs of roast with a lavish hand. A considerable crowd of 
on-lookers peered through the windows of the old bridge 
in such numbers as to excite the Superintendent and to 
cause him great anxiety for the safety of the structure. A 
few hours after the meeting had adjourned rain commenced 
to fall, and the next morning not a grain of sand of the 
island was to be seen above the surface of the water. 

A few years after it opened, the bridge in 1818 began to 
show some degree of profit, and steadily increased until on 
June 4th, 1844, the Managers declared the first dividend, 
when 3 per cent, was divided among the stockholders. For a 
few years longer these payments were kept up, until on Jan. 
21st, 1832, owing to the weak construction of the pier near 
the North end of the bridge, ice carried it out, dropping 
down two spans into the river below. The Board of Managers 
threw up their hands in terror when they beheld the struc- 
ture which they had nursed so carefully and upon which 
they had worked so hard, thus suddenly lose its usefulness. 
The calamity was more than their treasury could stand, and 
after full consultation they determined again to appeal to 
the generosity of the State for assistance. Their friends at 
Harrisburg on May 5th, 1832, went to their rescue and on 
that day passed a bill authorizing the Grovernor to subscribe 
and pay for 400 additional shares of stock, making the 
State's ownership at this time 2000 shares of stock. On 
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May 28tb, 1832, the Governor paid this money into the 
treasury of the Bridge Company and with it the pier was 
re-built and the lost spans recovered so that on October 
29th, 1832, after being closed down during ten months, the 
public were again permitted to cross over it. 

In 1844, the Commonwealth, being in need of funds, 
sold its 2000 shares of this stock at a price which netted it 
under $16 per share, and since this time the ownership of 
the bridge has been divided up among many citizens of 
the Commonwealth from one end of the State to the other. 
On April 10th, 1845, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, the 
old bridge which had stood for 27 years, caught fire and 
within 10 minutes was totally destroyed in the great confla- 
gration which swept on that day over the lower part of the 
City, leaving 40 acres of ruins at night Avhere the morning 
before had stood the principal portion of Pittsburgh's 
buildings. The blow was stunning and for a time it seemed 
that it would be fatal to the prosperity of the town, but 
soon the native energy asserted itself and the work of 
restoration began. The old Bridge Company keenly felt 
the necessity of re-establishing communication with the 
South Side, but were in no financial condition to incur any 
heavy expense. Every one seemed to be ruined and it was 
questionable whether the required funds looking towards 
the re-building of the bridge, could be raised ; therefore, the 
first thing which entered into the minds of the Board of 
Managers was the question of cost. At that time Mr. John 
A. Roebling of Trenton, iST. J., was completing the con- 
struction of the Aqueduct across the Allegheny River, con- 
necting the Pennsylvania Canal with the basins within the 
City, which enabled him to introduce the plan of suspen- 
sion bridges which he had in view. He seized upon the 
occasion to make and suggest a plan and estimate for a 
wire suspension bridge, in which the abutments and the 
seven dilapidated piers of the burnt bridge might be util- 
ized. Having all the mechanical appliances required in 
the execution of the work, together with the skilled and 
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unskilled workmen whom he was then employing on the 
Aqueduct, he determined not to miss the opportunity of 
introducing his distinctive form of construction to the 
woi'ld.- He therefore met the Board of Managers of the 
Bridge Company, spread out his plan and oft'ered to con- 
struct this bridge at a cost of f 55,000, the masonry requir- 
ing fl3,125 of this amount, so that the superstructure 
would cost but $41,880. It is possible that no other bridge 
in the world of the same length, having a double carriage- 
way and two sidewalks, was ever constructed so cheaply. 
Mr. Roebling figured this to be the actual cost of the work, 
leaving to future works the proper remuneration. The 
oft'er of construction was so low that the Board of Man- 
agers of the bridge accepted it, and 20 days after the de- 
struction of the old bridge, or on May 1st, the work of pre- 
paring for the new one was commenced. The abutments 
and piers of the old bridge had been greatly damaged by 
the fire, requiring the injured portions to be taken down 
and replaced by new masonry. 

The piers were 50 ft. in length at the bottom, 36 ft. high, 
11 ft. wide at the top. Two bodies of cut-stone masonry, 
9 ft. square and 3 ft. high, were erected on each pier at a 
distance of 18 ft. apart. On these the bed-plates were laid 
for the support of the cast-iron towers to which the cables 
were suspended by means of pendulums, each span being 
supported by two separate cables, there being in the whole 
bridge 16 cables. In speaking of this construction, Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, the distinguished son who afterwards 
built the great Brooklyn bridge in New York, said that 
" the peculiar features of the Monongahela Bridge were 
the pendulums, as by means of these any concentrated load 
upon one span was distributed over all the others from 
anchorage to anchorage. By this means it became possible 
to use such small towers which were built on the narrow 
piers of the old bridge." 

In consequence of this pendulum system, several times 
in the existence of the old structure, during high water 
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the river-men were enabled to pass their boats under, 
whereas without such construction they would have had to 
await the river's fall. In cases where they lacked up to 9" 
of headway in the channel-span, it frequently occurred that 
the passage of wagons was stopped on the two contiguous 
spans, thereby depressing them and raising the channel- 
span sufficient to let the boats through. On one occasion 
"Wm. Robinson, by means of heavily loaded teams stationed 
in this manner, raised the channel-span 14", which allowed 
his boats to pass under. Before the completion of the 
piers and abutments, Mr. Roebling made an earnest effort 
to raise the level of the bridge 10 feet, but without avail. 
Quite a bitter controversy arose on the subject. The up- 
river interests called for its raising, while in Pittsburgh it 
was urged that by giving a greater headway over the chan- 
nel it would allow boats to ascend direct to Brownsville, 
leaving Pittsburgh as a way-station between the West and 
the East. In those days Brownsville was the point where 
the National Road — one of the main arteries of Western 
travel — struck the Western waters ; from thence handsome 
packets brought the travel to Pittsburgh, this travel form- 
ing an important item in our resources, as the passengers 
generally lay over at least one night in Pittsburgh [before 
taking steamer for their Western homes, this delay furnish- 
ing opportunity to our merchants and manufacturers to se- 
cure many good customers. Therefore the general feeling 
was averse to doing anything which might impair this ad- 
vantage and move the head of navigation farther up the 
river to Brownsville. The feeling became so strong along 
the river that in the year 1845 the " Brownsville Herald " 
charged the Hon. Wm. Wilkins, the President of the 
Bridge Company, with successfully opposing building the 
bridge at an increased height upon the ground that it 
would let boats pass up to Brownsville to the injury of 
Pittsburgh. In answer to this, Mr. Neville B. Craig, the 
editor of the " Pittsburgh Gazette," said that he doubted 
the correctness of such report and denied that the re-build- 
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ing of the old bridge or a higher one would have any effect 
on the business of Pittsburgh, adding : " This is sheer 
folly. Pittsburgh has size and wealth; her geographical 
position, her situation at the terminus of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, and at the converging point of roads and trade and 
means of intercourse with a wide, extensive country, is 
eminently a point for commencing and closing voyages. In 
this respect no other place on the Western waters equals 
her excepting St. Louis and New Orleans. How prepos- 
terous then to suppose that the raising or lowering of a 
bridge is going to affect her trade. We would be glad to 
see the bridge raised to give our Brownsville neighbors the 
fullest opportunity of rivaling Pittsburgh." On the 26th 
of June, 1845, Mr. Craig again expressed the wish that the 
bridge might be raised to the level of Smithfield Street, but 
regretted that on account of the low condition of the 
finances of the Company, the existing gloomy state of 
affairs generally, and the fear of getting into trouble by 
saddling themselves with an additional debt of $10,000 
— at that time, all circumstances considered, a fearful 
amount — the construction of the bridge was continued on 
the original plan without alteration, and Pittsburgh con- 
tinued to remain at the head of navigation. 

The bridge was thrown open to travel in February, 1846, 
eight months after its building began and nine months after 
the contract for its erection had been signed ; but it had 
been used once before. It was on the night of December 
31st, 1845, that the ice in the Monongahela River broke up 
owing to a sudden rise. At noon of the next day, New 
Year's of 1846, to relieve the great inconvenience to the 
public, the first floor having just been laid, the passage of 
wagons was allowed for one hour. With great trepidation 
and anxiety did the worthy Treasurer of the Company, 
Mr. John Thaw, walk to and fro until the whole stream 
of market-wagons and other vehicles, occupying at times 
the entire length of the bridge, as many as 17 being on 
one 150-ft. span, had passed safely over. 
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In 1849 the capital of the Company was increased to 
$107,450) where it remained until 1870, when the Managers 
having in mind the construction of a new bridge, it was in- 
creased to $161,150. It was again increased on Dec. 4th, 
1872, to $500,000, where it remains until the present time. 

After the fire which destroyed the old bridge in 1845, 
the value of the shares dropped to $12.50 per share, and in 
1849, when it began to bring returns to its stockholders, its 
estimated value jumped to $20 per share, par being $25. 

This wire suspension bridge built by Mr. Roebling 
answered the requirements of the times, in fact it was con- 
sidered so strong that in 1859 an agreement was made with 
the Pittsburgh & Birmingham Railway Co., a horse-car line 
then being constructed to the South Side, to permit the 
use of the structure at a price of $15 per car per month. 

On March 8th, 1864, the Board of Managers authorized 
the purchase of additional lots owned by the Estate of 
Enoch "Wright at the South end of the bridge. In 1865 
gas was first used to light its passage-ways, and in 1867 
foot-toll was reduced to Ic. per passenger. 

The old structure became so weak that the Board of 
Managers determined for public safety that a new bridge 
should be built at once. Therefore on February 1st, 1871, 
bids on a new type of structure were presented, but soon 
thereafter the City made an effort to secure the franchise. 
This brought out a meeting of the stockholders on May 
27th, 1872, contesting such right. This diflSculty naturally 
retarded the new improvement. However, on Dec. 4th, 
1872, the Company offered the franchise and property to 
the City for $241,762.50, but troublesome times being in 
view the offer could not be accepted, and it lapsed. The 
panic of 1873 and its resultant difficulties for a number of 
years afterward prevented anything being done towards 
improving the property, but m 1880 the suffering public 
thankfully received the news that the old structure would 
be finally torn down and that a new bridge would be built 
and opened in the Spring of the next year. 
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The Board of Managers called to their aid Mr. Charles 
Davis, afterwards Allegheny County Engineer, who de- 
signed a bridge of great beauty. A little later, in 1880, 
the ownership of the Company changed hands, the control 
being vested in the late David Hostetter and his associates. 
Tliis gentleman was then largely interested in the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, and it was thought possible 
that some day this road might desire to bring its cars across 
the bridge to a connection with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, whose station is at the North approach of the bridge. 
In consequence of this change of ownership, work on Mr. 
Davis' plan was stopped, old contracts were cancelled and 
new drawings were made, and Mr. Gustav Lindenthal, then 
a young bridge-engineer associated with the Erie Railway, 
was employed to succeed Mr. Davis. He presented the 
plan of the present structure, it being the second of its 
kind in the world, the first one being at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. It was expected that the bridge would be com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1882 but it was well into that year 
before even the piers themselves were finished. There had 
always been a delightful haziness in regard to the clear-dis- 
tance between low-water mark and the bridge. Suddenly 
the river-men waked up. They were of the belief that the 
distance above the river shown by the height of the piers 
was not suflicient for their use ; they therefore went into 
Court and petitioned for an increase of 10 feet in height. 
This unfortunate litigation stopped all work. The case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court of the State, pending 
which trial the travel across the bridge was confined to but 
a single track. The people growled and grumbled, as well 
they might for the months of delay, and then suddenly, 
before the Supreme Court had made a decision, a compro- 
mise was effected between the various interests and five feet 
was added to the height of the piei-s as originally pro- 
jected. It was a remarkable engineering feat to build this 
new structure having spans of 850 ft. over, above and 
around the old suspension bridge with its spans of but 150 
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ft., and at the same time to continue the passage of traffic. 
Only on a few Sundays and nights when some of the 
heaviest girders were thrown into position was traffic tem- 
porarily suspended. Thousands of tons of bridge-iron were 
put in place Avhile the people passed safely beneath, yet 
none were injured. It is a fact that no lives were lost in 
the construction of this important monument to Pittsburgh, 
the only man killed being an unfortunate who walked into 
the river one Thanksgiving night through his own indul- 
gence in drink ; and this death could not be charged to the 
Bridge Company. Few undertakings of such magnitude 
have been productive of such good results. 

Owing to the heavy traffic on the bridge a few years 
after its completion, due to the change of motive-power 
on the street-car line from the slow horse-power to the 
rapid electric system, it was determined to build an addi- 
tion to the present structure for the sole use of the traction 
company. This was done and completed in 1890. 

In 1895 the City of Pittsburgh determined to secure the 
bridge and throw it open free to the public. After the 
appointment of viewers and the taking of testimony on 
both sides, the Commissioner's report was filed in Court, 
and, no exceptions being taken, the City secured the com- 
plete ownership of the Corporation through the purchase 
of the outstanding stock. Soon afterv.'^ards placards on 
the old toll-houses notified the travelling public that for- 
ever afterwards no toll would be collected for passing from 
one side of the river to the other. 

Thus for seventy-seven years the public whose business 
required them to pass from Pittsburgh to the South Side 
paid tribute to those public-spirited citizens and their suc- 
cessors who foresaw the necessity of a progressive people 
and prepared for it. They reaped their reward in seeing 
such a great thoroughfare forever made free and only 
brought up to its present standard of strength and excel- 
lence through the energy, faith and foresight of those pre- 
decessors who through its many vicissitudes clung to their 
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work and left a monument to their liberality which will 
forever stand. 

When we look back at the list of the Boards of Man- 
agers of this Company through the many years of its past 
activity, we come across a stronger and more influential 
set of names than has probably ever been found on any 
other record of Pittsburgh corporations, unless it be that 
of its sister, the Allegheny Bridge, which is so closely iden- 
tified with it. Among the notable Managers of the Com- 
pany were : 

George W. Jackson, who died Sept. 20th, 1862, aged 62 years. 

James W. Baxter, who died Feb. 19th, 1864, aged 55 years. 

The Hon. Wm. Wilkins, President, died June 23rd, 1865, aged 
86 years. 

John Bissell, died July 15th, 1865, aged 69 years. 

Thomas Bakewell, died March 30th, 1866, aged 74 years. 

Nathaniel Holmes, died March 24th, 1866, aged 47 years. 

John Thaw, Treasurer, died Sept. 3rd, 1866, aged 87 years. 

Thomas S. Clark, died Oct. 19th, 1867, aged 67 years. 

James McAuley, died Jan. 9th, 1870. 

Samuel Watson Carr, died Dec. 10th, 1875. 

Aaron Floyd, died May 6th, 1878, aged 75 years. 

John Wilson, died May 27th, 1878, aged 65 years. 

Richard Cowan, died June 13th, 1878. 

S. S. Boggs, died Jan. 3rd, 1879. 

Thomas L. Shields, died March 9th, 1879, aged 70 years. 

George Eeiter, died June 4th, 1 880, aged 70 yeara. 

Reuben Miller, Jr., and 
finally, on November 6th, 1888, aged 69 years. Dr. David Hos- 
tetter, the prime mover, the organizer, constructor, and the man to 
whom is entirely due the construction of the present Monongahela 
Bridge, which for many years will stand as a lasting monument of his 
progressive foresight and energy. 



